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SONSTANTLY ON HAND PRICES 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


‘ 


109 N. 10TH SrrReert, Philada. 





HOME-LIKE COTTAGE, CLOSE TO THE 
ocean, With modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, and 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable. Friends’ Meeting in 
building First-days, at 1030a.m. M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 8. CAROLINA AVE., ATLANTIC CITY. 


W: ANTED.—Situation by responsible man, such 
as private watchman, day or night, inside, or some posi- 

tion of trust. Best reference. Please address L., Office FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND SOUNTAL, 921 Arch St. 








FRIENDS? LIBRARY LEOTURES. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the Po ecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 


SECOND MonTH 15TH. 

Prof. CHAS. 8S. DOLLEY, M. D., University of Pa. 
“A SUMMER AMONG THE BAHAMAS.” With Illustrations. 

THIRD MONTH 8TH. 

Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


‘“ TRELAND.” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH. 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. 


COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 7TH. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 

“The History of Assyrian Discovery and Decipherment.” 
THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 2IsT. 

Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affecting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
‘*Camera Sketches in the Far West.’’ 
THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 20TH. 


HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
‘Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, of at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; yy Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8 . W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 

the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
I0NS. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
TH E GI R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, xerriNGHAM B, MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Solicitor, ae TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Panatmnent, JOS. ASHBROOK, ‘Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


_ §.F.BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, az he ane from 9th and Green ene Daiecnnemneenseiacnonel 


‘STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER — 


NEWEIN & OLIVER, OLD GoLD Bovaxt. 3 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. | 


OLD GoLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDs oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 


_107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | hensive assortment of every description of 


CHEST.S? 
QUEEN ¢,C'0.924 Fiitaoa. 
SPECTACLES, 
tee DRY GOODS. 
ont 
ssxiegeaptmand ha phceese gt, 
RBoseceampapiss The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 


Lake Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-F urnish- 
im ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 


B ; house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | suai inducements are ofered, os the slock ia among 
JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, Gs largest i the American market, and the price 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. | on similar qualities of goods. 





RI CHA RDS & SH OURDS, 


HEN TRY C. ELLI 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


112 N. Tents Street, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 ané 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
= izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
cA — interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants 
77 Lam in communication with all 
% the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





JacoB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORD VILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA, 








wou WM. HEACOCK, ei 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UN DERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





A true and a Soap for Babies, 
Children or Perea of Delicate Skin. 


FRICA- FIVE THOUSAND MILES 

rom Philadelphia eres the stately 

palm tree, producing a autiful orange- 

colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world, Price $1.25 per dozen, 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SWAR THMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING ‘SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomaAs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Faia. 


FRrEnps’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one’ hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLtns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqus Institute, N. Y. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS? BOARDING and DAY 


School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 


Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 


arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BoOsLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


The use of the Iwrsttsoawoms A AND | JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3a" When our readers answer an advertiser, 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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WEST + PHILADELPHIA ‘BARGAINS FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
ticulars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South 4oth St. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 
For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


jp Paen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. Luvvi.., 1244 North Ninth Street. 


Jd ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.— CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AN ‘TED. _ A N ENE RGE TIC WOMAN WHO 

will feel an interest in the work, (a member of the Society 

of Friends preferred) to reside at the Agency, Santee. Nebraska, 
whose duty it will be to visit the Indians at their homes on the 


Reservation and instruct the women in the art of housekeeping 


and their other domestic duties 

A conveyance will be furnished, also an interpreter. 
sonable salary will be paid. Reference required. 

Apply to or address, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., secretary of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 
Take Elevator. 


A rea 


Entrance on Sixth St. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ 


the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 








writings for each day of | 





Anadation. of Friends ‘to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
HOWARD M., JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal], 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
‘These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Statement of 


Henry 


Seventh 


M. Laing, Treasurer, to 
1887. 


month 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash received per Edward H. Magill 
Henry M. Laing, 

* Chalkley Styer, 

‘“* E. 8. Parry, . . 
Sarah H. Peirce, 
George L. Maris, . 
Sarah A. Wildman, 
E. B. Passmore, 

8. R. Coale, . 
Ellen P. Haines, . 
Howard M. Jenkins, 
Sarah J. Ash, ‘ 
Lydia Schofield, 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 
George T. Atkinson, 
Louisa J. Roberts, 

J. M. Truman, Jr., . ‘ 
Wilmington Friends, . 
J. & M. Yeatman, 

Wm. Lloyd, . 

John Comly, 

A Friend, . ‘ 
Thomas Doane, 

Sarah C. Fox, 


‘reas., 


$1,821 16 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, ‘ § 
- to Martha Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin, 8. C 


Cash paid to 4. D. Munro for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C., ° 


450 
1,025 00 
700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . ; ° i ; . $ 91 66 


HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp Sr., PHILA. 
FeReddphie, Sizth month 30, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of me. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING Hovusg, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARcH. 
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GOOD OUT OF ILL. 

SAY, Lord! for thou alone canst tell 
Where lurks the good invisible? 
Amidst the depths of discord’s sea— 
That seem, alas! so dark to me! 
Oppressive to a mighty state, 
Contentions, feuds, the people’s hate— 
But who dare question that which fate 

Has ordered to have been ? 
Haply the earthquake may unfold 
The resting-place of purest gold, 
And haply surges up have rolled 

The pearls that were unseen. 





FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
ON reading the article in your issue of the 21st inst., 


entitled, “Is a Reunion of Friends Possible?” the 


same thought was revived which claimed my atten- 
tion on first reading the letter of Whittier when it 
appeared in your columns, which was this: Is it true 
that our branch of the Society of Friends “ has been 
driven away from the original ground of Quaker- 
ism?” 

It has caused me to critically réexamine the prin- 
ciples upon which we claim to rest our organization, 
and the doctrines which are enunciated in our meet- 
ings, resulting in my own mind that in this statement 
Whittier and Ryder are both mistaken, or else I do 
not know what was the original ground of Quakerism. 

So fer as I am informed from the reading of the 
history of Friends, by Sewell as well as Janney, Clark- 
son’s “ Portraiture” of Friends, George Fox’s works, 
Isaac Pennington, Robert Barclay, and William 
Penn, I understand that the original ground of 
Quakerism was that God revealed himself and his 
will concerning man directly to man; and this doc- 
trine of _ Immediate Revelation was the fundamental 
doctrine of the Society down to the day of the sep- 
aration, and has been and is to-day the fundamental 
doctrine of our branch of the Society. I well under- 
stand that in the enunciation of doctrine as drawn 
from interpretations of some passages of Scripture we 
differ from some of the teachings of the early Friends, 
and it would be strange indeed, if we are true to our 
fundamental principles, if this were not the case. 
We must remember that early Friends were gathered 
out of the Established Church of England, and had 
been more or less strongly indoctrinated with the 
teaching of that church, and that while convinced of 
the truth of the fundamental principle enunciated by 
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Vol. XVI. No. 604. 
George Fox, yet in expressing what they felt called 
upon to present to the people it was not strange that 
those expressions should be somewhat colored by 
their early education. Any careful observer of human 
nature knows that we do not at once lay aside all 
former modes of thought upon the adoption of a new 
truth, though that truth may antagonize our former 
ideas. Hence, in following the injuuction of George 
Fox to “ Mind the Light””—that is mind the Light of 
Truth, the Christ within,—to be obedient to what it 
unfolds to us in our day, not to what it unfolded to 
George Fox in his day,—we ought to be able to see 
more clearly how to distinguish betweeu what it re- 
quires of us, and what views in other ages have been 
enunciated as necessary for men to believe. Hence, 
because we do not accept or teach minor doctrinal 
views precisely like the early Friends at al] points— 
because we make a closer discrimination between the 
man Jesus and the Spiritual Christ, the son of God, 
the power and wisdom of God, not distinct from him, 
but one of his “attributes,” to say that we have been 
driven from the original ground of Quakerism seems 
to me to be an untenable view and improper. 

And if a reunion of Friends ever becomes practi- 
cable it can only be on this fundamental principle: 
That God does teach every man what is his special duty, 
tn order thal he may be accepted by Him. Other matters 
of doctrine must take a secondary place, and they 
will, just as soon as every part of the body claiming 
to be Friends bases its doctrines upon the teachings 
of Jesus instead of upon the apostles, and makes the 
revelations of the past secondary to those of the pres- 
ent, and the revelations of God’s dealings with man as 
recorded in the Bible as corroborative of what is re- 
quired of man now ;—instead of making them the 
authority upon which to base doctrine and methods 
of action, thus exalting them above the Power that 
qualified the writers to pen them. 


= Joun J. CoRNELL. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A PLEA FOR UNITY. 


Behold! how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.—Psalm crez iii : 1. 


AS a spiritual traveller for the welfare of our Zion, 
and dwelling under the realization of what must be 
self-evident to every religiously concerned mind, that 
Truth tends to unity, how often my spirit has 
mourned over the divisions among the Lord’s people 
called Friends; and of late years a deep religious con- 
cern has rested with me which seems to deepen and 
grow in the life more and more, now and then calling 
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for expression as the way seemed to open for it, by 
private interviews with dear friends of the two 
main branches of Friends. I feel the spirit of 
persuasion and kind entreaty, which is my under- 
standing of the gospel spirit, and whilst I know 
there are obstacles on both sides in the way of an 
immediate union, I have so much faith in the power 
of the Truth to overcome these in time, especially in 
view of the fact that nearly all who took an active 
part in the troubles of 1827 have passed away, and 
time has healed many of the wounds and softened 
much of that bitter feeling which was the inevitable 
outgrowth of disunity and strife. 

The query with me now is, Why should we, the 
children and grandchildren, keep alive this root of 
bitterness? seeing that we individually took no part 
in the division, why should we suffer a dividing 
spirit to keep us apart as strangers when we should 
be brethren ? If then, we appreciate the spirit of the 
quotation at the head of this article, why can’t we at 
least open this subject, not in a spirit of controversy; we 
have had enough of that, but in a spirit of conde- 
scension and brotherly love; both sides must mani- 
fest this spirit or we will never get any nearer to- 
gether, and I invite and persuade both branches to 
come half way. In this spirit I now feel moved to 
write a few thoughts as they come to me, and hope 
they may find a place in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, and also in The Friend; but still more to be 
desired, in the hearts and minds of those who read. 
In this step my heart was encouraged by reading 
John G. Whittier’s reply to a congratulatory letter 
sent by a meeting of Friends held at Girard Avenue 
and 17th street, on the eve of his eightieth birthday, 
looking upon him as an unprejudiced witness, free 
from partisan feeling, from the fact that Friends of 
New England remained united. I here quote his 
letter of reply, or that part of it bearing on this sub- 
ject, as published in the InTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL 
of 12th mo. 31st, 1887: 

“T heartily wish all who hold that name [Friend] 
were once more united. The great separation in the 
first instance, I have always looked upon as unneces- 
sary and wrong; and its effects have been only evil. 
It fostered prejudice and hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. It has crippled our power to do good. It has 
driven both sections away from the original ground 
of Quakerism. Is it not time to inquire whether 
there is not some way to bring all back to the true 
foundation laid by Fox, Penn, and Barclay?” 

There are those no doubt in both branches who 
are nearer together than they think, and I feel that 
under this power of Divine love they will sometime 
be gathered; The Truth is mighty to convince and 
to overcome all obstacles and barriers, which now 
seem to be insurmountable; rest assured there is a 
sound centre, around which, and to which all who 
are really Friends at heart will eventually be drawn 
as one people again. Those who are only Friends in 
name will gravitate to the churches, where perhaps 
some really belong, and some who have little or no 
religious foundation will go back to the world; be 
that as it may, the time of gathering will come, as the 
time of sifting has already come. “The wheat will 


surely be gathered into the garner, and the chaff will 
be burned.” When that time will be is not for us to 
say ; it may not bein our time, but I believe it will 
come in the Lord’s. time, and that will be the right 
time. Friends, let us not hinder the good work ;let us 
do what we can on both sides to prepare the way ; 
let us strive for a better state of feeling, and a better 
understanding of one another. 

Without going into unpleasant details which had 
best not be mentioned,—let the dead past bury its 
dead —I feel it right in this appeal to compare the 
ground on which early Friends stood with some of 
the digressions of Friends of both the main branches 
of to-day, and I desire to leave self out of the ques- 
tion as far as possible, in doing this, (for, dear friends, 
this plea is not to gain a point in any partisan sense, 
but is simply a plea for unity). In my endeavor to 
present the ground of early Friends in relation to 
doctrines and the Scriptures, I shall quote from their 
own writings, and will preface it by a quotation from 
“Old Fashioned Quakerism,” by Wm. Pollard, which 
I think is very much to the point: 

“Their testimony to Christ as almighty and divine 
was a practical testimony, and as such it was more definite 
and unequivocal than that of any other religious sect. 

“And their regard and love for the Scriptures were so 
marked that its plain teachings were accepted by them, 
and carried out in practice in their lives at great cost and 
suffering on points respecting which other churches seem 
still halting, as between two opinions. 

* William Penn, George Fox, and Robert Barclay con- 
tended for the pure truths of the Scriptures, but denied 
some of the false interpretations of theology and the 
church in their day, as witness ‘The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken,’ ‘Innocency with her Open Face,’ ‘ Reason not 
Railing,’ ete. 

“The Evangelical sects (so-called) of William Penn’s 
day declared and still declare their central truth to be the 
Death of Christ. The early Friends, going wider and deeper, 
proclaimed the great central foundation truth to be Christ 
himself—the Living Saviour, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. They ignored no revealed truth--the human 
life of Christ, his death, his resurrection, his ascension, all 
for our sakes, they thankfully and reverently accepted 
and believed. But Christ the Living, the Indivisible, the 
whole Christ, he who had been God manifested in the flesh, 
and is now God manifested in the spirit, was the foundation 
rock, and on that rock they built and found safety and 
rest.” 

We see from the foregoing that early Friends did 
not reject the Scriptures, but only the false interpre- 
tations put upon them by the churches and theolo- 
gians of that day. William Penn declared that the 
Scriptures were the only written creed of the Friends, 
and there is no doubt, from a careful and unbiased 
perusal of the writings of early Friends, that they 
also fully accepted the outward advent of Jesus as 
God manifested in the flesh, (see Penn’s “ Primitive 
Christianity Revived,” page 58), also George’ Fox’s 
letter to the Governor of Barbadoes, Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy (Prop. v. and vi.), also the Journal of George 
Fox, (Vol. L., page 51); not denying anything in the 
record which we have in the New Testament, his 
miraculous conception, wonderful works, his life 
without sin, his teachings and example, his suffer- 
ings and death, all for our sakes; as William Penn 
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declares in “ Sandy Foundation Shaken” “ all as an 
expression of the Father’s love,” but not in the 
sense of imputed righteousness or plenary satisfac- 
tion. ‘ God so loved the world that he sent his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believed on him might 
not perish but might have everlasting life.” He was 
the one holy offering for us, and put an end to the 
law of sacrifices and burnt offerings. 

Whilst accepting the foregoing Gospel truths, and 
holding them as I believe in the unity, “ their charac- 
teristic or distinguishing point or principle from other 
sects was—The Light of Christ within as God’s gift for 
man’s salvation.” (See Penn’s “ Rise and Progress,” 
page 26.) They did not deny the outward, they ac- 
cepted and affirmed it, and only objected to un- 
scriptural doctrines which the churches of that day 
had framed by false interpretations of Scripture 
truths. The doctrine of the light was the practical 
work in the soul, but this does not require a denial of 
the record of the outward. “ Justification,” says 
William Penn, “ consists of two parts or hath a two- 
fold consideration ; first, justification from the guilt 
of sin, and second, justification from the power and 
pollution of it. It is the power and efficacy of that 
propitiatory offering, upon faith and repentance, that 
justifies us from sins past, and nothing we can do, 
though [but?] by the Holy Spirit, can wipe out old 
scores or cancel old debts ; and secondly the power of 
Christ’s spirit in the heart, and obedience to its mani- 
festations there, preserves us from the polluting 
power of sin.” But living a sinful life and merely 
depending on an outward and historical faith in the 
atonement to save, will not suffice,for “be it known to 
such,” says the same author, “ these crucify to them- 
seves afresh the Son of God, and trample the blood 
of the covenant under their feet.” (See “ Primitive 
Christianity Revived,” pages 58, 59, and 60.) 

It is surely evident that Wm. Penn, and his com- 
peers did not deny the efficacy of that atone- 
ment and that blood shed, “that being reconciled to 
God in the death of his Son ye are saved through 
his life;” (Romans v: 10), neither is this taken in an 
allegorical or mystical sense, as Penn disclaims this 
in reference to this subject, (see page 61 of his work, 
“Primitive Christianity Revived”). 

As decided as the early Friends appear to have 
been on the matters I have inentioned, yet “ they 
imposed no practice in their Dicipline as regards 
faith or worship, which is never to be done or suf- 
fered or submited to, requiring Christian compliance 
to those methods that pertain to church business 
in its more civil part, and concern,” (“Penn’s Rise 
and Progress,” p. 58.) 

Now, granting that the fathers of our church laid 
down no dogmatic or arbitrary creed for their mem- 
bers to conform to, is that any reason why we should 
abuse that precious liberty by denying and combat- 
ing the truths of the gospel? They suffered for their 
testimony in defense of the Scriptures; some of latter 
day called Friends seem to act as though they 
thought they had a mission to combat and pull down 
what the builders accepted as true,—and even suf- 
fered all manner of cruel imprisonment, and death 
itself, to maintain. This latter spirit is not tending 
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to unity among us, but is discouraging and driving to 
the churches many of our innocent young people. 
I know it is written “the letter killeth,” but have 
we not reached the other extreme, in explaining 
away the Scriptures, accepting some of the sayings 
even of Jesus, and denying others equally plain and 
emphatic, also manifesting too much of a disposition 
to cavil and deny? while at the same time these 
very Friends will quote Scriptures, and in the same 
breath deny them. This has, from early life, seemed 
to me to bea strange inconsistency, Jesus quoted 
the Scriptures to the peopleof his day, and told them 
had they believed the Scriptures they would have 
believed in him, and if we had more Friends to-day 
who believed the Scriptures, we would have more 
believers in Christ. Jesus also illustrated many 
truths by parable, yet he did not deny the literal. Paul, 
in his epistle to the Galatians, speaks of the children 
of Hagar and the children of Sarah, and in compar- 
ing them by way of allegory, illustrates his inspired 
thought, but he does not deny the literal history and 
make out Sarah and Hagar a poetical myth. 

Religion not only implies a practical work in the 
soul, but humble submission to Divine will in all 
things, and a loving reception of Divine Truth, and 
that Truth can not enter a closed unloving rebellious 
heart, neither can we fathom the deep things of God 
by the natural reason alone, but those who humbly 
seek shall find, and “ if any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine,” and to those who say 
the miracles of Christ are contrary to nature’s laws, 
and to reason, I reply they were not performed to il- 
lustrate nature’s laws, but to illustrate deep spiritual 
truths, which are not unfolded by science, or the 
reasoning of the natural man, but by the mighty 
power of God. And to those who say “ How shall I 
believe that which I cannot understand?” I reply, 
don’t on that account deny it, but in humble waiting 
upon God, and following the leadings of his dear 
Son, who is the way, the truth, and the life, thou wilt 
learn all things necessary for thee to know, and thou 
wilt realize in the end, that “ blessed are they who 
have not seen [that is, by reason or the sense of the 
natural man] and yet have believed.” 

There bas grown up among some that are called 
Friends a spirit born of the turmoil and strife of 
sixty years ago; a want of reverence for’religion and 
the Scriptures, and this false spirit has been like 
Satan transformed into an angel of light. Under the 
influence of the wonderful learning and knowledge 
displayed by some of this school, many have been 
deceived and shipwrecked. This spirit has been 
called Progress, and under that specious name it has 
sought to discard the Scriptures as among the things 
of the past, and of no use to us in the light of this 
day. 

Early Friends would have had as much reason in 
discarding them (the Scriptures) in their day, for the 
same cause as we for so doing in this day, and I may 
say the same of the doctrines of the Atonement and 
other fundamental! doctrines of Christianity. The 
Scriptures were no new thing at that time, (the rise 
of Friends) ; they were in fact over a thousand years 
old then, and if there is truth in our view of the un- 
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foldings of the Light, to give us an understanding of 
them, I can’t see that the advances made in science 
and secular learning since that day, has anything to 
do with our appreciation of the Scriptures in their 
spiritual aspects. It isthe Spirit that searches the 
deep things of God, not science ; and the early fa- 
thers of this people certainly had a wonderful out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon their minds. If this spirit 
of rationalism, as it is called, is an evidence of pro- 
gress, I ask where are the friuts of it in the Society 
of Friends? and what have the advocates of it done 
for our organization ? what strength have they given 
to it? Some tell me that we don’t want to be held 
fast to what early Friends did and believed. Per- 
haps not in every minute detail, and in non-essen- 
tials, but Truth is the same, and the gospel truths 
that were true in William Penn’s time are just as 
true now as they werethen. Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, and his doctrine is the 
same. The doctrines of men change, but those that 
are of God never ; the application of Truth to some 
external things may be changed without hurt; some- 
times necessity requires it; but the principles of 
Truth never change, and it seems to me that just so 
far as we have deviated from the truth which they, 
(the fathers of this people), professed and believed, 
we have that far always declined, and it has not been 
progress, but retrogression. The fathers called the 
people back to Primitive Christianity, and I feel, in 
the spirit of my God, and his Christ, to call all 
Friends back to Primitive Quakerism, as the true 
ground of true progress and vital Christianity. Look 
around us, Friends, and see whether this is not true. 
Has not a departure from this primitive spirit been 
marked by decline in our meetings, and on every side 
signs of spiritual poverty and death? Instead of ad- 
vocates of conversion to God, we hear such expres- 
sions as “let a man live right and be just, and it 
don’t matter what he believes,” ‘‘ the moral life is 
ali,” ete. It does matter what a man believes in the 
heart, and even in the head, for actions are the off- 
spring of beliefs, and belief gives vitality to the man’s 
religion. “ Peter, when thou art converted strengthen 
thy brethren.” Jesus knew that Peter could not 
strengthen his brethren until he was converted. 
There isa want of vital religion among us, and this 
comes only by the new birth ; “except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God;” and we 
will see little of this kingdom, or the evidences of it 
in our members, until we have more conversions, and 
less dependence on mere morality, or still less upon 
that false spirit that passes by the name of Rational- 
ism. 

William Penn, in his appeal to young people, 
said: “O! yonng men and young women, let it not 
suffice that you are the children of the Lord’s peo- 
ple; you must also be born again, if you would in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” (Penn’s “ Rise and 
Progress,” . . 91.) 

To those Friends called “ Orthodox,” I put the 
query, may there not be a danger of putting too much 
stress on the work of Jesus Christ without, which, ac- 
cording to William Penn in sentences I have quoted, 
is only what he calls the first part of justification, and 
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thus falling into the mistake of the church, of de- 
claring the death of Christ as the central truth? 
Whilst we must not ignore or undervalue that offer- 
ing as the great culminating event of that life of 
Jesus Christ,as God manifestin the flesh, yet I do 
feel that it is still the mission of Friends to call the 
people to that Living Christ—that ever present 
Saviour. And the Christ within does not deny the 
Jesus Christ of Palestine and Calvary. We want the 
preaching of the whole Christ,—not Christ separated 
from his life and teachings, sufferings and death for 
our sins, but, I repeat, he that was God manifest in 
the flesh, and he that isnow God mani fest in the Spirit. 
Paul said: “ Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him no more, but after the 
spirit.” I feel, dear Friends of this branch, to kindly 
admonish you against so much as seemeth to me dan- 
gerous, not in a spirit of censure, but in kind ad- 
monition. You see how some, from laying too 
much stress on doctrinal matters, and not keeping 
the eye single to the Light, have denied the Light 
as a principle entirely, and have gone into the faith 
of the churches, and are evén imitating them in 
forms of worship, and paying their ministry a salary, 
—a sorrowful falling away from a pure and undefiled 
religion taught by “a man sent from God whose 
name was George Fox.” 

I wish also to remind all Friends, only by way of 
caution, of the testimony of William Penn on this 
matter. He says: “A dry doctrinal ministry, how- 
ever sound in words, can reach but the ear, and is 
but a dream at best; there is another soundness, 
that is soundest of all, viz., Christ the power of God.” 
(“ Rise and Progress,” page 81.) 

Still further, dear friends, be as zealous in imita- 
ting the example of Christ as to confess a correct 
and sound faith in him, and the fruits of that spirit 
will be, and no doubt are, seen in your lives, and 
dealings with men, and the fruits of that (Christ-like) 
spirit are, among others, love, peace, brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity. Paul speaks of these great Christ- 
ian graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity, and classes 
Charity as even greater than Faith. I would that 
there might be more mingling of both branches and 
all branches, that we might better understand each 
other. Though far be it from me to impugn your mo- 
tives, yet it seems to me to be the spirit of the gospel 
to go wherever we can do good, and feel the call of 
the Master. “They that are whole need not the 
physician, but they that are sick.” There are many 
honest young minds in the different branches, some 
outside of our branch as well as in, who are not un- 
believers, in the sense of denying Christ, but are 
seeking to know the Truth. Is it right to cast these 
off, or shall we not rather be like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, like Philip, and more than all, imitate the 
blessed Jesus, who did not turn away from doubting 
Thomas, but gave him the evidence he sought, and 
convinced him. “He that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive, but not to doubtful disputation.” 

Finally, dear Friends of all branches, bear in 
mind Jesus Christ died for us all, and that his great 
love is still to us ward. To the radical and ultra, my 
desire is that you will be as tolerant of those who are 
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“Orthodox” in faith, as you wish them to be of you. 
Do not go to the Scriptures to combat them and pick 
out flaws. You will get no instruction from them 
whilst in that spirit; but, prayerfully wait and 
watch, and the key of David will be held out to you, 
and you will by it be enabled to unlock this treasure 
house of God, and you will be shown things new and 
old. If this were the practice among Friends, of 
searching tbe Scriptures like true Bereans (to see if 
these things be so) there would be more unity among 
us. 

I desire also that all Friends bear in mind the 
testimony of William Penn in relation to the minis- 
try of early Friends. In his preface to the Journal 
of George Fox he says: “The bent and the stress of 
their ministry was conversion to God, regeneration, and 
holiness ; not schemes of doctrine and verbal creeds, 
or new forms of worship, but a leaving off in reli- 
gion the superfluous, and reducing the ceremonial 
and formal part, and pressing earnestly the substan- 
tial and necessary, and thus reaching the inward 
states and conditions.” Jesus testified before Pilate 
that he came to bear witness to the truth, and part 
of that truth was that he was to lay down his life for 
us, and that by reason of the sins of the world. 
Hence he came “ to found a kingdom, not to promul- 
gate a theology. He died not to formulate a creed or 
system, but to redeem a race.” 

These views are written in gospel love and not 
founded on the views of men, though I have quoted 
some from others. If I have succeeded in keeping 
out partisan views, I shall feel that the Teacher who 
teaches as never man taught has been with me, to 
guide and direct aright, for though I believe I am in 
accord in my views with that great and good man 
William Penn, I trust that I am looking for instruc- 
tion to a source higher than men. In conclusion, I 
pray that the Good Father will open the hearts of 
those that read, to receive whatever of truth may 
have, been dropped in this essay. I shall still labor 
and watch, like good old Simeon, for the salvation 
of my people, and for the dawning of that day of 
peace and good will and unity, when no longer shall 
be heard the query, “ Art thou of Gurney or of Wil- 
bur, or of Hicks?” but we shall all know even as we 
are known, that weare of Christ, the whole Christ, even 
“ He that liveth and was dead, and behold he is alive 
forevermore.” 

FRANKLIN T, HAInes. 
Rancocas, N. J., 1st. mo. 17, 1888. 


WE die sosoon! There’s little time 
Between the cradle and the tomb 
To be kind to our fellow-men, 

To lift them up and give them room. 
We shall so shortly pass away, 

Let us do good while yet we may! 





Tis not the dying for a faith is hard—some man 
of every nation has done that; ’tis the living up to it 
that’s so difficult— Thackeray. 





Tue wise man expects everything from himself: 
the fool looks to others.—Jean Paul Richter. 


* THE “SEPARATION” OF 1827. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I WAS much surprised to read, in the reply of the 
poet Whittier to the greeting sent him at the anni- 
versary meeting, his opinion that the separation of 
1827 was unnecessary; and I have been greatly in- 
terested in what has been further said in these col- 
umns upon the possibility of reunion. 

I should suppose that no one who has known or 
read of the state of feeling in the Society at and be- 
fore the time of the Separation, and of the measures 


adopted by a minority to secure the uniformity of © 


belief which they thought the essential point, could 
doubt that the Separation was inevitable. I do not 
question the honesty or sincerity of that minority ; 
but their honesty and sincerity made it all the more 
impossible for them to remain united with us. One 
party said to the other, “The essential doctrines of 
the Society have always been what we now main- 
tain. The first necessity is that they shall be ac- 
knowledged and conformed to by all the members.” 
The other party said, “The essential doctrine of the 
Society is that to every man is given a measure of Di- 
vine light, which will guide him into all truth. The 
first necessity is that all shall have the liberty of 
conscience which the Society has always maintained, 
to follow each the light thus given him.” The claim 
of one was for freedom of belief; the claim of the 
other was that those only should have freedom of 
belief whose belief conformed to their test. The 
measures employed by those who thought uniformity 
essential, were such as plainly showed the sincerity 
of their belief that it must be secured at any cost. It 
may indeed be doubted whether a course might not 
have been adopted which in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting would have avoided withdrawing from the 
established meeting; but that the minority would 
eventually have withdrawn if the majority bad not, 
I think cannot be doubted. That two sections dif- 
fering so radically should remain united seems to me 
utterly improbable. The formal Separation was 
merely the outward consummation of a division in 
belief as to freedom and the rights of conscience 
which had already become irreconcilable. 

I think that those who, like our beloved friend, 
the poet, think that the Separation was unnecessary, 
are led to this opinion by supposing all others to be 
as liberal and charitable; as tolerant of differences of 
faith in others, as careful not to trespass on liberty of 
conscience, as they are themselves. They think that 
division was needless because they know that- they 
could have dwelt in peace and harmony with those 
froth whom they differed ; they do not see that the 
trouble is that those fromwhom they differed could not 
thus dwell with them! It is not hard to tolerate 
and associate with those whose beliefs are more nar- 
row and rigid than our own; but we have to remem- 
ber that it is a very different thing for them to toler- 
ate and associate with us. 

In considering the possibility either of having 
maintained the union of the Society, or of now re- 
storing it, this seems to me the vital point. We have 
to ask first, not whether we could cordially unite and 
comfortably live and work in the same religious or- 
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ganization with the other branches of the Society, but 
whether they could thus unite with us; and I think 
that any one who has the least acquaintance with the 
various sections into which “Orthodox” Friends 
have become divided, wiil decide at once that there 
is not the slightest ground for such a hope. In the 
first place, it would be impracticable for any of the 
sections (unless, perhaps, a few English Friends and a 
small number of so-called “ Wilburites”) to unite 
with us; and in the second place, it would be even 
more impossible for them to unite with each other. 
The difference between the “ Wilbur” Friends and 
the “ progressive” element is even wider than that 
which separates either of them from us; and there is 
more estrangement and irritation, because the divis- 
ion is more recent, and debate of the points of differ- 
ence much more active. Time has softened the dif- 
ferences of sixty years ago. Debate has in the main 
ceased, and we have adjusted ourselves to the change, 
—we have learned in a great measure to “agree to 
disagree,” and to join with our brethren of “the 
other branch” in various works in which we can 
cordially unite. In this way has sprung up a sort of 
regard and kind feeling, and a readiness to meet on 
common ground, which cannot in the nature of 
things exist between bodies more recently separated 
from each other. 


Let us not, however, deceive ourselves into think- 
ing that this kind feeling means that a reunited or- 
ganization is possible. The differences which separ- 
ate our Orthodox Friends from each other are differ- 
ences of doctrine ; the difference which separated us 
and them was a difference of principle in govern- 
ment,—the principle of religious liberty. We could 
no more forego freedom of faith now than we could 
in 1827; they could no more unite in organization 
with those whose faith they believed unsound and 
dangerous. The peace and harmony in which we 
can now join with them arise from the fact that no 
bond holds us together. Let us gratefully recognize 
this fact and strive to increase brotherly feeling in 
every possible way; but let us at.the same time 
equally recognize and value the precious inheritance 
of freedom of belief which the trials of the past have 
secured to us, and which alone can bold an intelli- 
gent, thinking, differing body of Christians in a har- 
monious brotherhood. F, 


“ DAILy living seemeth weary 
To the one who never works; 
Duty always seemeth dreary 
To the one who duty shirks. 
Only after hardest striving 
Cometh sweet and perfect rest ; 
Life is found to be worth living 
To the one who does his best.” 


Do that which is assigned you, and you can not 


hope too much, or dare too much. There is at this 
moment for you an utterance brave and grand as 
that of the colossal-chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but differ- 
ent from all these.—Emerson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

OUR SCATTERED FLOCK. 
ATTENTION has frequently been called, and very 
properly so, to those members or professors with 
Friends who, in the pursuit of means to enable them 
to live and support families, have located far away 
from Friends; much concern and anxiety has been 
felt for such, and some care extended, and this should 
not only be continued, but there should be an in- 
crease of watch fulness in order that these may not drift 
away from the faith in which they have been reared. 

We, as a religious body, believe that the mission 
instituted by George Fox has been the means of en- 
larging the spiritual vision, and elevating the moral 
standard of a multitude of people, and that this mis- 
sion is not ended, nor will not be until there isa 
nearer approach than at present to the simplicity 
and beauty of life portrayed by Jesusin the “ Sermon 
on the Mount,” the characteristics of which are em- 
braced in this “ mission,” and which it should be our 
earnest concern to continue. Yet while the thought 
is directed to those afar off, we are reminded of the 
Master’s injunction, on an occasion of rebuking, for a 
certain neglect while giving attention to other mat- 
ters, “ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the others undone,” for have not we of the East a 
mission work of this nature at our own doors? 

Because the struggle for subsistence has not led 
other of our members far away from our religious 
centres, we have failed to fully perceive the spiritual 
deadness that does creep in from the non-attendance 
of meetings, and the social commingling when thus 
gathered for Divine worship. 

Our attention has been directed to a want of this 
character by the perusal of a letter recently written 
by a young married woman to an intimate friend of 
her own age, which reveals, in a straightforward, 
simple manner, a craving after spiritual food that is 
indeed touching. We feel at liberty to quote the 
language of the letter as being the most forcible way 
of presenting the thought. Out of deference to the 
feelings of the writer, names and places are not 
given, but we will simply state that this locality is 
one of many thriving towns that are the outgrowth 
of railroad enterprise that has so changed neigh- 
borhoods in the vicinity of large cities, and wherein 
many young Friends have found homes but not meet- 
ings. Here are her utterances: “I feel that I am 
growing so negligent of religious duties. I feel my- 
self a child and so much in need of studies and talks 
on the Bible. My life in this respect seems empty. 
Of course, I would have to change my views very 
much before I could be other than a Friend, but I 
often wish I could believe in the views of churches. 
I should so much enjoy mingling with their large 
and enthusiastic schools and gatherings. Here in —— 
are four Sabbath schools, all have an average of fifty 
in attendance. And the strange part of it is most of 
the families here are Friends, that is, there are more 
Friends families than any other one religious sect, 
and of these not one, as far as I can hear ever goes 
inside of a Friends’ meeting or any place of wor- 
ship. I do think the Society is very negligent. There 
is a Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist 
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church here. The three latter had churches about— | sojourn in “a far country” as pleasant as the father’s 


miles distant, until the last three years. and none 
here. When the town got a good start, they all 
closed their churches, excepting for special times, 
and regularly held service and schools in chapels (or 
small rooms at first) inthe town. Because here were 
the people. They haveall grown. Friends are situated 
just the same. They have « meeting-house just the 
same distance off. If they would do like the churches 
and grow with the small towns where the peopleare, 
how much more good they would do for the people, 
and the people could do for the Society. It seems to 
me, as concerns the growth of the Society, this sub- 
ject of growing with the towns is a very important 
one, and, so far as I am aware, never referred to.” 

Is there not a practical mission suggested here? 
And it is not in one place alone, but in many. We 
cannot change existing circumstances. We cannot 
go back to past times nor is it wise to look back upon 
them “mournfully.” The best wisdom is to “im- 
prove the present,” then we can “ go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear and with a manly heart.” 

Do we not see there is that that “ scattereth?” 
Yet, it may be made to yield an “increase.” But 
there must not be a “ withholaing more then is 
meet,” for this “ tendeth only to want.” 

We would desire to arouse our Visiting Commit- 
tee and others concerned, as well as touch the hearts 
of those gifted to proclaim the truth as held by 
Friends, to go forth amid such as are hungering, be 
they faror near. If there is life with us, as we be- 
lieve there is, it will appear and bless the future as it 
has blessed the past, if only it is not withheld. 

L. H. H. 





SIN VERSUS ERROR. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AS one who takes a deep and heartfelt interest in 
the cause of Truth will you kindly permit me to ex- 
press in your columns a few thoughts suggested by a 
portion of “A’s” “ Answer to a Query,” in your issue 
of Ist mo., 2lst? The writer says: “ Faults, errors, 
sins,—what are they but unwise mistakes?” Here 
we have sin classed as an error or mistake, the doing 
of which, to my mind, is truly a great mistake to say 
the least, teaching, as it does, an idea which, if enter- 
tained, is capable of doing much harm to the spirit- 
ual nature. Sin is disobedience to the plainly-revealed 
and understood commandments of God, a _ willful 
violation of the Divine Law or Light of Christ in our 
souls ; in short to take a step which the taker knows 
at the time to be wrong, this issin. An error or 
mistake is to take a step in the dark, to do some- 
thing which seems right,or at least not positively 
wrong, or perhaps, doubtful; but which afterwards 
is seen and felt to be wrong and hurtful in effects.~ 
Can any one fail to see the great difference? I have 
found in my experience that God knows the differ- 
ence and that he punishes willful transgression ; and 
this, I believe, every sinner will find sooner or later. 
Yet he is none the less a loving Father to me be- 
cause of his justice; the very punishment I plainly 
see was given in love that I might thereby be in- 
duced to reform. If the prodigal son bad found his 


house, would he ever have “ come to himself,” and 
desired to return? Certainly not. ‘‘ A babe learn- 
ing to walk if it slip and fall” is not transgressing a 
known law or commandment, and to punish it there- 
fore would of course be very wrong and cruel; but 
a child of 10 or 12 years who wilfully disobeys a well 
known and just law of its parents, deserves punish- 
ment, and if the parents truly love it, will receive it 
in some wise form. And now let me quote, for the 
benefit of those who may think with “ A,” that sins 
and mistakes are all one, these words of the “ Belov- 
ed Disciple,” whose great theme was God’s Love: 
“If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and 
the truth is not in us,” lst John, 1: 8. Read also 
verses 9 and 10, and verses 1 and 2 of Chapter 2nd. 
Let me say in conclusion that I have found all these 
words true in my own experience, yes, and also those 
of Paul, when, speaking of Jesus, (Heb. 7: 25): 
“ Wherefore he is also able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” In accor- 
dance with and hearty endorsement of the “ Re- 
quest” of Lydia W. Hilles, in the issue of 12th mo. 
3lst, I herewith append my name and residence, 
being a lover of, and seeker after truth, and therefore 
not ashamed. Henry Apert CoLEMAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
IN reading the last issue of the paper, I notice that 
in reporting the quarterly meetings to be held in 
Second month, there is mention of the one at Fairfax, 
Va. Four years ago the time of holding it was 
changed to First month, to suit a number of Friends 
who thought it would be better and the meetings 
would be more largely attended. (It is over, having 
been held the 16th of this month.) In the first place, 
there are not so many to come as formerly, and in 
the second place, the very fact of its being changed 
to the coldest month in the year deters many from 
leaving their homes; consequently the attendance 
in comparison with those formerly held in the Sec- 
ond month has been small, and some of those who 
advocated the change are among those who could 
not venture. It is evident there is not the same 
amount of zeal manifested in the attendance of our 
meetings as there was in the days of our forefathers, 
who did not allow storms or mud to prevent them 
from attending to that religious duty, either at home 
or at a distance, often traveling on horseback a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles. The late Quarterly 
Meeting at Fairfax was a very small gathering, much 
more so than usual ; for the time of year the weather 
was favorable and roads good, yet Friends were 
afraid to venture so far from home for fear they 
might not be able to return when they desired. 

Taking it all together some Friends feel there has 
been very little gained by the change. 

No strangers from other parts of the vineyard 
were with us, which was also a cause of regret. 

Loudoun Co., Va. R. 
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WAITING TO BE “GRACIOUS.” 

IN the reaction of Christian thought against the cruel 
dogma that declares there is a condition of the soul 
in which ‘‘ no place of repentance” is found, though 
it be “ sought diligently, with tears,”—that presumes 
to affirm the future good or ill of the individual is 
settled fur all eternity before the child has learned to 
distinguish between right and wrong,—even before 
it has come into conscious existence,—in the reaction 
from this unjust charge against God, there is great 
danger that the pendulum of thought swing too far 
in the opposite direction, and justice, mercy, and for- 
bearance, and all those attributes that we assign to 
the Ruler of the universe as the highest conception 
we can form of a perfect Being, shall be rendered of 
none effect. 

The Psalmist, than whom, perhaps, no other man 
in ancient or modern times {had a clearer insight into 
the relations of man to his Maker, in one of his lofti- 
est songs of rejoicing, breaks forth in thankfulness 
that “ mercy and truth are met together, righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other.” Analyze 
this as we do the expressions of modern thought,and 
it gives us mercy as representing the All-merciful, 
holding loving intercourse with truth, when that 
which is false, uncertain, and unworthy in the creat- 
ure has given place to a condition in which mercy 
can restore the lost harmony of the soul, and en- 
courage it to follow after righteousness, which is the 
only basis upon which peace can come in and take 
possession, righteousness making possible that rela- 
tion implied in the salutation of peace and restoring 
love. 

“ Therefore,” said the inspired prophet “ will the 
Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto you,”—as if 
he had said, “I will be patient and forbearing, ready, 
when the time of extremity leaves no refuge from 
your enemies, no hope of escape, ready to be very 
gracious;” but not until the voice of sorrow and 
weeping is heard. It is then that he will have mercy, 
for he is also “a God of judgment.” In this repent- 
ant condition the word comes to the soul, “ This is 
the way, walk yeinit, when ye turn tothe right hand 
and when ye turn to the left.” 

There is a vigor and robustness in the conception 
of the Divine Being, as one whose justice exempli- 


fies our highest ideal of that attribute, one in whom 
that equity and fair-dealing, which we hold to be so 
essential in our intercourse one with another, fulfills 
our hope and promise of perfection. 

Jesus, while over and over again calling the peo- 
ple to an understanding and acceptance of the love 
of God, always made repentance and amendment of 
life the conditions upon which this love could be be- 
stowed. 

“The Lord is very pitiful,” . . . “ He willeth not 
the death of the sinner,” is a blessed and encourag- 
iug testimony, but that the condition of death is 
possible is implied in the solemn inquiry, “ What 
shall a man be profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?” In the gain of the world, 
he gains that which is transitory and perishing,—in 
losing his life, he loses that which is enduring, eter- 
nal, which must last while God exists. More than 
this, more than all else we can think of or desire, 
he loses the peace and joy vouchsafed the soul whose 
affections are set upon the things that are above, 
those possessions that no changes or vicissitudes in 
the world can molest, no moth or rust corrupt, no 
thieves break through and steal ;—a soul that has 
come into oneness with the Father of spirits, that 
finds its riches in the gathering ta itself and making 
its own all those graces of the Holy Spirit which 
make this life a perpetual feast, and give a foretaste 
of what the future has in store. 

Our Father waits to be gracious. The Psalmist 
gives us the assurance from his own experience, “The 
Lord is nigh to all them that callfupon him in truth.” 
Let none be misled. It is here and now that the 
soul must be at peace with its great Original,—the 
Soul of all souls. By whatever name we may know 
this Power, it makes for righteousness in all, and no 
soul can be at peace with itself and the All-Soul whom, 
as Christian believers, we rejoice to call our Father, 
that finds not its highest good in realizing goodness 
as the true condition for the individual and for the 
race, goodness that permeates the inner life as full 
and complete as the blood current reaches every 
atom of the physical structure, a goodness that has 
not reached the full developement it is capable of 
until it attains to that perfectness implied in the ex- 
hortation of Jesus, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 


Never fret children just before they retire to rest. 
Let the father’s caress, the mother’s kiss, be the last 
link between the day’s pain or pleasure and the 
night’s sleep. Send the children to bed happy, 
If there is sorrow, punishment or disgrace, let them 
meet it in the day-time, and have hours of play and 
thought in which to recover happiness, which is 
childhood’s right. Let the weary feet, the busy 
brain, rest in bed happy. 
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MARRIAGES. 
CHAPMAN—THOMAS.—On First month 25th, 1888, at 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, according to the order of Friends, 
George W. Chapman, son of Samuel B. and Tacy A. Chap- 


man, to Helen Thomas, daughter of Edward and Harriet P. 
Thomas. 


DEATHS. 

BORTON.—First month 25th, 1888, Reuben P. Borton, 
aged 50. Interment from Moorestown, N. J., meeting-hcuse 

DIXON.—In West Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening of 
First month 23d, Mary W., widow of John W. Dixon. 

FENIMORE.—Suddenly, on the evening of First month 
19th, 1888, at Somers’ Point, N.J., Edward L. Fenimore, in 
his 43d year. 

IREDELL.—At her residence, near Weldon, Montgom- 
ery county, First month 25th, 1888, Rebecca A., widow of 
Thomas Iredell, in her 79th year. Funeral from Horsham 
meeting-house, Pa. 

KNIGHT.—First month 20th, at Semerton, Phila., Owen 
Knight, in his 77th year; a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEWIS.—In West Philadelphia, First month 26th, 1888, 
Charlotte Maud, daughter of Enoch and Charlotte S. Lewis. 

LIVEZEY.—First month 22d 1888, Edward, son of Mary 
B, and the late Dr. Edward Livezey, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 11 years. 

PACKER,.—At Woodbury, N. J., at the residence of her 
son, Daniel J. Packer, on First month 22d, 1888, Eliza E. 
Packer, in her 88th year. 

POST.—On First month 18th, 1888, in the 85th year of 
his age, Joseph Post, a prominent member of Westbury, L. 
1., meeting. 

SHELMIRE.—At Cape May Point, First month 25th, 
1888, Edward T. Shelmire, aged 65. Interment at Fair 
Hill, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—First month 23d, 1888, George Thomas, of 
Upper Dublin, aged 57 years. 

TYSON.—At the residence of her nieces, in German- 
town, First month 24th, 1888, Mary J. Tyson, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, in her 
75th year. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 7. 
SeconpD MontTH 12TH, 1888. 


Topic: Jesus AND THE LITTLE ONEs. 


GOLDEN TExT: “Suffer the little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me : for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’—Matt. 19: 14, 


READ Matt. 18: 1-7, 10. 

OUR lesson for to-day is found with slight variation 
in Mark 9: 33-37, and Luke 9: 46-48. The disciples 
of Jesus had visions of royal honors and worldly 
greatness, and were frail enough sometimes to dispute 
with one another as to who would be given the chief 
places in his kingdom. That he might make them 
understand what his kingdom was to be, Jesus used 
the incident which we have before us, as an illustra- 
tion. 

Except ye be converted. The word converted means 
changed or turned ; to turn or change from one habit 
of life, or set of opinions, to anather. It means in 
this connection that all these feelings and opinions 
about the kingdom of the Messiah must be given up: 
from all notions of earthly greatness they must turn 





away, and become humble and teachable in spirit, 
finding their true place in all lowly service,and their 
highest happiness in ministering to the wants of the 
suffering and the distressed. They must be as the 
“little ones” in the Father’s kingdom. 

Who shall offend. Shall cause to stumble or fall; 
shall place anything in the way to hinder the prog- 
ress or interfere with the happiness of those who 
manifest the trusting, confiding, teachable spirit of 
little children. 

A great millstone. Mills anviently were turned by 
hand, or by beasts, when the mills were large. One 
of the modes of capital punishment practised by the 
Greeks, Syrians, Romans, and some other nations, was 
by banging a millstone around the neck of the con- 
demned and throwing him into the sea. 

Their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven. To be admitted to the presence of 
a king; to be allowed to see his face continually ; to 
have free access to him at all times, was deemed a 
mark of peculiar favor, and was esteemed a security 
for his protection. So the obscurest Christian is min- 
istered to by those unseen influences, comparable to 
angels, that bring him into communion with the 
Highest. The allusion to the straying sheep portrays 
the love that reaches after the erring and rejoices over 
his restoration. 

This is a beautiful story of Jesus blessing little 
children, and it conveys a great lesson to all who are 
willing to be instructed. 

It teaches the wise and great that they must not 
give way to vanity; it teaches the sorrowful and 
struggling that they must be meek and patient; it 
teaches the young to be brave, and to preserve their 
innocence ; it teaches every class that the virtues of 
childhood are the virtues to strive for. 

We all know what these virtues are: innocence 
and truth are the greatest; then patience, meekness, 
and the desire to learn. Where children are allowed 
to develop at their best, they possess all these ina 
great degree, and we can well understand how Jesus 
wished his followers to have the same good qualities, 
and that it is still necessary for those who strive to 
follow his precepts to become as little children, that 
they may enter the kingdom of heaven. 

But in the First-day school, this lesson appeals es- 
pecially to the children and the youth. To you, of 
whom Jesus says, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” this lesson comes righthome. Will you not 
try to fill your thoughts with what is good and sweet, 
that you may continue to be in the spirit of God? 
Will you allow angry thoughts to be in your hearts, 
cross words to come from your lips, rough acts from 
your hands, to spoil this beautiful purity God has 
given you? You are flowers in God’s garden, and will 
you not try to bloom in brightness and beauty to his 
glory? 

There is a pretty story told of a very little girl 
who heard her father—who was the jailor of a 
prison—speak of a very hardened criminal with 
whom they could do nothing. She wanted to see him, 
and was allowed to come to the front of bis cell. She 
called through the iron grating, “Won’t you be 
good?” and the man was so softened by her sweet 
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voice, that he becamechanged. He was penitent and 
docile while in the prison, and after his release be- 
came a respected and useful man in the community. 


All may not have an opportunity like this; but , 


all can do something; and our duty is to let no op- 
portunity for a good action escape us. 


There was much inquiry among the twelve whom | 


Jesus had chosen to labor with him, in regard to the 
kingdom of heaven, about which he had so often 
conversed with them, and which they understood 
and fully believed was to be established in their own 
nation by him as their long expected Messiah. We 
must not lose sight of the fact, that the Hebrew na- 
tion had never given up the central idea of their 
nationality, that Jehovah was their king and ruler, 
and under and by virtue of his appointment, the 
king occupied the throne, as the representative of 
the power and authority of Jehovah, who delegated 
to the royal incumbents all the rights and privileges 
he enjoyed. 

It was the most natural conclusion of those who 
accepted Jesus as the one who was to restore the lost 
greatness of their nation, that he should sit on the 
throne of his great ancestor, David, and surround 
himself with those who had espoused his cause and 
ranged themselves under his banner, so to speak. 

They were men with all the weaknesses and frail- 
ties that inhere in the race,—men too, groaning un- 
der the oppression of foreign rulers, who showed no 
respect for their religious convictions and trampled 
under foot every right and privilege they had enjoyed 
as a separate nationality. 

That these disciples should be anxious and in- 
quiring as to when it would be his pleasure to restore 
the kingdom to Israel,—that they should discuss the 
matter among themselves, and grow personal under 
the warmth of feeling thus engendered is not sur- 
prising; that they who had been most attentive to 
the Master, and had fully surrendered themselves to 
his guidance should expect to be given the chief 
places in the restoration, is most natural,—indeed they 
were more than mortal had any other thought 
possessed their minds. 

It is here that the wisdom and divine insight of 
Jesus shine out most conspicuously. “ He knew their 
thoughts; ” and took the only way open to him to 
answer their question. It was not for him to know 
the purposes of the Father. *‘ The day and the hour” 
of his coming to redeem and restore his people, had 
not been revealed. He would show them that the 
way to bring about this restoration was not by striv- 
ing for earthly greatness, but by faithful serving, cul- 
tivating the innocent confidence and trust of the lit- 
tle child, who sees in the presence and protection of 
the parent its only safety in times of danger, its only 
comfort in distress. They had not counted the cost. 
They could not. When, as it is recorded in another 
place perhaps of this same occasion, Jesus asked 
them, “Are ye able to drink of the cup that I am 
about to drink?” they made answer, “ we are able.” 
Well might Jesus exclaim,“ ye know not what ye 
ask.” The answer gives evidence of a self-confidence 
entirely at variance with the spirit of the gospel 
which he taught, and it was his constant labor to 
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lead them unto the spiritual conception of this king- 
dom of heaven,whose throne must be set up in every 


soul, if the peaceable fruits it yielded are to be se- 
cured. 


—= =e 


THE LIBRARY. 

SLav or Saxon? A study of the Growth and Ten- 
dencies of Russian Civilization. By Wm. D. 
Foulke, A.M. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

WITHIN the last decade there has been a remark- 
able growth of American interest in Russian litera- 
ture and affairs. The series of books by Count Telstoi, 
which, by translation into English, have become 
available for general reading in this country, have 
done much to stimulate this interest in the literary 
products of Russia; while the critical aspect of 
European affairs, with the great nations continually 
armed and expectant of conflict, has made us consid- 
er more than formeriy the strength, inclinations, and 
characteristics of that great empire of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia, whose territory forms nearly one- 
sixth of the entire globe. 

In this volume, the author, William Dudley 
Foulke, (of Richmond, Indiana), begins by citing a 
paragraph published in a periodical of St. Petersburg 
over a year ayo, in which W. E. Gladstone, the Eng- 
lish statesman, is represented as saying, in substance, 
that he desired the friendship of Russia, for she and 
England alone among the European powers had 
“afuture.” The others, he is alleged to have said, 
were “on the decline,” and the time was not far off 
when Germany and France must disappear from the 
list of “first-class powers.” Upon this text, W. D. 
Foulke dilates in his opening chapter, explaining 
more at length the reasons why, in his view, none of 
the other European nations than England and Rus- 
sia can sustain themselves as rivals to the power of 
those two. And having settled it, as he believes, 
that the reasons for this opinion are conclusive, he 
then devotes the body of his book, as signified in 
the title, toa study of the social, military, and po- 
litical features of Russia. In seven chapters he con- 
siders its territory, people, military autocracy, con- 
quests and aggressions, history, the reforms of the 
last Czar, (Alexander IL.), and “the present despot- 
ism,” and in his last chapter presents his conclu- 
sions from this survey. 

We hardly need say that this is a broad and very 
interesting subject ; it is fair to add that the author 
has made a compact and vigorous study of it. His 
description of the institutions of Russia, and especi- 
ally of those which seem to contradict the theory of 
the world’s progress, in many passages is graphic. 
For example, looking back on Russian history, he 
says: “Somehow, events seem to take the wrong 
track. As civilization grows, it appears only as a 
new bulwark of imperial power. As knowledge en- 
ters, it strengthens only the hand of the master and 
teaches him how to weave more securely the toils 
which bind the slave. The development of agricul- 
| ture fastens the serf to the soil; the opening of the 
| mines adds new terrors to penal servitude; the con- 
quest of the boundless steppes of Siberia provides a 
new place for horrible punishment to be inflicted up- 

















on the subject who offends. We learn in 
these pages that human progress is not universal, 
that the eddies which turn back are strong and 
deep. We read of the overthrow of liberal institu- 
tions, the subjection of free cities, the annihilation 
of enlightened communities, for the sole reason 
that these become inconvenient or dangerous to 
arbitrary powers.” 

If we were to note any criticism upon our friend’s 
book it would relate to the general attitude which it 
seems to hold toward questions of the future. Its as- 
sumption appears to be that the relations of the na- 
tions of Europe hereafter are to be as they have been 
in the past—that the aggressive and grasping policy 
which has led up to the present vast armaments and 
perpetual danger of war is to continue in control; so 
that the great question necessarily must be, in com- 
paring the Slav and the Saxon, Russia and England, 
which, is the more powerful gladiator? “ War isa 
game which, were their subjects wise, kings would 
not play at” is a saying which had much truth when 
first said, but which has become more and more true 
since. The wars of Europe are now not quarrels of 
peoples, but dynastic and class controversies. From 
their outcome the subject classes reap no benefit, not- 
withstanding all the pains and burdens which they 
have endured during the struggle. It seems impossi- 
ble, therefore, to believe that there will not be a mod- 
ification and eventually an arrest of the gladiatorial 
tendency of nations. Social influences are at work 
toward this result. We mean not merely such efforts 
as those of the avowed Peace societies, but those of 
the organizations in the more despotic countries, 
which are leavening the people with such views of 
their relations to society as will greatly impair their 
future usefulness as fighting machines, and will make 
it more and more difficult to procure vast armies to 
be sacrificed upon the altars erected by selfish aristo- 
crats, or reckless devotees of military “ glory.” While 
it may be true that the relative importance and influ- 
ence of some of the present “Great Powers” of 
Europe will decline, and others increase, we see no 
good reason for thinking that the temper and con- 
science of mankind are so little improved from those 
of the Dark Ages that these shiftings of national re- 
lations are to be continually accompanied and con- 
summated by deadly wars. Nor do we believe that 
if the comparative decline of the other nations is to 
occur, (as it very probably may in such a case as Aus- 
tria-Hungary), this implies of necessity a final con- 
test between Russia and England for the supreme 
mastery of Europe. 

Moreover, an idea of Russia, and theories as to 
her future course, cannot well omit a consideration of 
that view of the Russian character which is afforded 
by the writings of authors like Tolstoi. There are 
many scenes, incidents, and “touches” in them which 
disclose a people altogether different from that semi- 
savage and warlike conception which is the com- 
monly received type of the Czar’s subjects. We find 
them apparéntly a simple and kindly race, with that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin, 
and which therefore enlarges the community of feel- 
ing that must temper and soften the world’s conflicts. 
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Tolstoi’s theory that he will find in the simple and 
laborious peasants the elements for a new and true 
Russian life, is well known, and even if it should 
prove to some degree fantastic there is in it sucha 
conception of his countfy’s conditions as must engage 
the sympathy of good people in all lands. To it we 
may surely turn with pleasure and even with confi- 
dence, for moral influences are greater than armies 
and cannon. An increase of the feeling of brother- 
hood diminishes the savagery of war and warriors, 
and as men in Russia stand disclosed to men in Eng- 
land, with the same features of character, face to face, 
and soul to soul, one can hardly doubt that they will 
learn to respect more each other’s right to life, and 
peace, and a share of the abundant treasures of our 


common planet. HMJ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XVI. WINTER 
IN BRUSSELS. 

BrussEts, December 20, 1887. 
FINDING it desirable to choose a resting place fer 
some months where English schools were accessible, 
common report and private information pointed out 
this city as that which would best answer my needs 
and afford a pleasant residence. But what is pleasant 
is a matter of taste; and the variety of theatrical 
performances, operas, concerts, public balls,and pri- 
vate entertainments are no pleasures for us. Schools 
there are, and the climate is equable, and the atmos- 
phere quiet, but the weather up to within a few days 
of this date has been gloomy and wet, though we 
are led to believe that in a few days a change for the 
better will take place, with a fair proportion of sun- 
shine and no extreme cold. Indeed the climate is 
said to be a favorable specimen of that of England, 


without its fogs and dark days. Brussels being the 


capital of the country, the court is here with its 
hangers-on, and it is some amusement in our walks 
to see the fine equipages, horsemen, and horsewo- 
men, and the military officers whose showy uniforms 
seem to tickle the vanity of even old and able men. 
Why else do they—even kings and emperors—have 
their portraits taken in military dress, hung all over 
with stars and ribbons, like the Black Madonna in 
the church at Rome? 

Tbe Belgian nobles, like the English, much affect 
country life,and only come to the capital after Christ- 
mas. The English, for this custom, have a good rea- 
son in the fogs and smoke that darken the days in 
London, and really render the streets dangerous at 
times. So their very great men, the “ dukes,” do not 
come up to “town” till May. The Belgians have no 
such deterrent, and perhaps their custom of coming 
about the beginning of the year may be a presage of 
good weather. 

Within a few days therehave been some notable 
personages here, among them{theex-Empress Eugenie, 
She is old and feeble,and walks witha cane. She 
was often on the street, entering the shops and talk- 
ing affably with persons she had occasion to speak 
with, entirely without ostentation. What a fortune 
has been hers! Raised to the most brilliant throne 
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in the world; driven from it with fury and hate, a 
fugitive with her husband and only child, and then 
to lose him by such adeath! Speared by a black Af- 
rican savage from whom he was running away, after 
having gone half ’round the world to seek and fight 
him! But imperial blood would be contaminated by 
any occupation less noble than war. Europe being 
at peace, the Orleans princes went to America to 
find it, and the hapless Bonaparte, a really fine young 
man, perhaps out of some regard for England, which 
had been their refuge, went to South Africa where 
the blacks were resisting the encroachments of the 
British colonists. And so he met the fate I have in- 
dicated. 

Belgium is a neutral power and a very small one. 
Her independence is guaranteed by the great powers 
on condition that she takes no part in any war. But 
Belgium knows the worthlessness of treaties as a re- 
straint on power, and keeps on foot a considerable 
army. Many of us can remember the birth of the 
kingdom, and the foundation of the dynasty to which 
the throne was given by election, and not “ by the 
grace of God” the little older dynasties profess to 
hold by. The royal family, probably on that account, 
have made themselves generally acceptable to the 
people, and Belgium is said to be the best governed 
kingdom in Europe, and the best governed country 
except Switzerland. It needs good government to 
maintain six million people on an area about as large 
as Maryland, and the land none of the best. 

But the king has other dominions and other sub- 
jects. He is sovereign of the Congo Free State, on 
the west coast of Africa, and lord of all the naked 
savages therein habitant, and this by the free election 
and choice of a company of traders who had never 
set foot in the territory or so much as seen one of its 
people. But his title has I believe been recognized 
by our government, and we will not scrutinize it fur- 
ther. After having recognized the transfer of sover- 
eignty from the African natives to the European for- 
eigner, our State Department sent out an agent to see 
what kind of a country it was, and the report of this 
agent, Tisdel] by name, was such as to draw upon him 
the bitter hostility of the great explorer Stanley, who 
was the originator of the scheme for erecting part of 
“the Dark Continent” into a political State, and 
placing it under the rule of a respectable European 
power, with a trading company,—a faint copy of the 
great East India Company,—to “ control” the trade 
of the country and “* exploit” (as the phrase here is) 
the natives. Just now the king has a difficult ques- 
tion to solve in his capacity of sovereign. All thata 
savage has will he give for ram, and the question re- 
ferred tois, Shall the company be allowed to send rum 
to the Free State? The stress of the matter is that 
it is impossible to wholly exclude rum from the coun- 
try; if the company does not send it, illicit traders 
will, and will thus get all the ivory and ostrich feath- 
ers. 

By the way, the question of the best mode of deal- 
ing with the Africans has recently raised a breeze in 
religious circles. A dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, on a public occasion, suggested that the prelim- 
inary work in the conversion of Africa might best be 
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left to the Mohammedans. This idea being severely 
criticised,—as naturally it would be,—he or some one 
for him replied that the Mohammedans worshipped 
the one God, and necessarily the one true God, 
whereas the religion of the African was a belief in a 
multitude of evil spirits, and their worship consisted 
in incantations intended to pacify the spirits or to 
direct their attacks against others, and this under the 
direction of sorcerers who were to be paid for their 
good offices. Unquestionably, “ Islam,” the faith of 
the Mussulmans, was infinitely better than this. 
And moreover, Islam, where it prevailed not only put 
an end to cannibalism, as did Christianity also, but 
likewise to the use of rum, which Christians not only 
would not suppress, but even encouraged by supply- 
ing the article. Admitting this, the other side urged 
the addiction of the Arabs to the slave trade. The 
controversy is an idle one, for in point of fact the 
Mussulman makes a thousand converts to the Chris- 
tian’s one. The teacher of Islam, clothed with a few 
yards of white cotton, and carrying a piece of carpet 
to kneel on when he prays, is fully equipped for his 
missionary enterprise, whereas the outfit of a Chris- 
tian clergyman necessitates considerable expense. A 
Catholic paper here, intervening at this point, urged 
the fitness of the monk as a missionary, who was al- 
most if not quite as lightly equipped as the Mussul- 
man, and contrasted both with the English clergyman 
encumbered with his wife and numerous progeny, for 
whom he felt bound to secure the comforts of a home, 
and the services of an army of native servants. His 
criticism, however, had reference to Asiatic rather than 
African work. But I have wandered away from 
Brussels.! 

Belgium and Holland, now two distinct kingdoms, 
belonged in the sixteenth century to the crown of 
Spain, and had for sovereign Philip the Second. 
When the reformation, started by Luther in Ger- 
many, spread into the “ Low Countries,” as the prov- 
inces were called, his Catholic Majesty, to check the 
movement, decreed, among other things, that who- 
ever should read or talk of the scriptures should be 
burnt alive, unless the offendershould repent,in which 
case, if a man, he should be beheaded, or if a woman 
she should be buried alive. A revolt followed on the 
attempt to enforced the law, and was supressed by 
Count Egmont, a native nobleman, who however 
showed some mercy to his countrymen, thinking 
possibly that heinous as might be the crime of dis- 
obeying the king, a mother who did nothing worse 
(as Motley says) than read the Sermon on the Mount 
to her children hardly deserved to be burnt alive. 

The Duke of Alva, whom Philip sent to govern 
the country and enforce his edicts, did not agree with 
Egmont in this opinion or approve the conduct 
which was founded on it, and his first act was to 
seize Egmont and his friend and co-laborer Count 
Horn, and to their intense astonishment order them 
both to be beheaded. In fact they could not believe 


1Edward W. Blyden, late United States Minister to Liberia, of 
pure African race, in a book just published, entitled ‘* Christian- 
ity, Islam and the Negro Race,” takes the same view as Canon 
Taylor, as I gather from a newspaper notice of the book. He re- 
gards Islam as preparing the way for Christianity, and not asa 
finality. 














Alva was in earnest until they were on the scaffold 
or really until their heads fell from their shoulders. 
The insurrection was renewed. Holland after along 
contest secured her independence and established the 
Protestant faith, but Belgium got tired of the fight, 
resumed her allegiance to Spain and the church, and 
has ever since been devotedly Catholic, while she 
concedes to all the free exercise of their religion, and 
even places Protestant ministers on an equality with 
Catholic by paying all a moderate compensation for 
their ministrations. 

Egmont and Horn are popular heroes, especial- 
ly the former. Theirstatues stand in a public square, 
and their names are given to streets and public 
houses. The room where Egmont was confined 
before his execution, and the window from which 
Alva witnessed the act are still shown—but really 
the house has been rebuilt, though exactly like the 
original in order to preserve a monument dear to the 
people. The execution took place in the Grande 
Place, in 1568, and there is still the square so called, 
and the houses on the four sides very much, if not 
precisely as they were then. One of them certainly 
is unchanged. It is the Hotel de Ville, or town hall, 
which fills one side of the square. It was begun in 
A. D. 1401, and stood as it now stands when Eg- 
mont took his last look. It is a most interesting 
structure and one is attracted to it again and again. 
The tower is the most beautiful in Belgium, and to 
my taste equal to any I have seen. Motley, in his 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic,” speaks of its “ auda- 
cious height,” (336 feet,) and “exquisitely embroid- 
ered pinnacle of needle-work in stone, 
rivalling in its intricate carving the cobweb tracery 
of that lace which has for centuries been synon- 
ymous with the city, rearing itself above a facade of 
profusely decorated and brocaded architecture.” 
This fagade, among other decorations, contains some 
score of statues, besides numerous groups of smaller 
figures in the most grotesque attitudes carved with the 
skill for which the Flemish artists were long, and may 
still be famous. Many of the statues are of knights 
in warlike panoply, each with his shield containing 
armorial bearings, which to the expert would indicate 
his name and family. I cannot doubt they repre- 
sent men who played a part in the troubled drama 
of thetimes. They may not be portraits, though they 
have ail the characteristics of individuality. It is 
surprising how perfect the features remain after ex- 
posure for four centuries to the weather. But there 
is little freezing here and no driving winds, while 
the rains are fine and gentle. 

Opposite the town hall is the King’s house, which 
has been taken down and rebuilt precisely as it was 
originally, and the rest of this side and the other two 
are occupied by houses once belonged to the guilds, 
beneficent institutions for which the country was 
famous, and which comprised employers and em- 
ployed, working together for their common interest. 
These houses are still kept as much as possible in 
their original condition. Of many the fronts are 
profusely gilded, and when the gilding wears off it 
is renewed at the expense of the city. In this square 
took place many of the grand tournaments described 
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in the chronicles of the time, and a famous one of 
which Egmont was the hero. 

The town hall is still used for its proper purposes. 
On the main floor are four fine halls chiefly used for 
occasions of ceremony. In one, the throne room, was 
held the ball given by the Duchess of Richmond on 
the eve of the battle of Waterloo, and broken up (or 
said to have been) by the booming of the cannon 
which commenced that terrible conflict. In another 
hall the “salle de marriages,” take place all the mar- 
riages that are contracted in Brussels. Marriage here 
is in the eye of the law a civil contract and the cere- 
mony at the town hall is as simple as the execution 
and acknowledgment of an ordinary deed. But the 
people, being good Catholics, are not content without 
the religious ceremony; and so when they have 
duly entered into the civil contract, the parties leave 
the hall as they entered it, the bride with her father, 
and proceed tochurch, where the nuptial mass is said 
and the promises renewed; and not till then does 
the husband take possession of his wife. Very de- 
vout Catholics, in order to emphasize their dissent 
from the civil idea, come to the marriage hall in or- 
dinary morning dress, and having entered into the 
civil contract return to their respective homes, thus 
disclaiming any relations formed by that ceremony, 
and the next day are married in church with all be- 
titting finery and pomp. 

Brussels, though it dates from the time of the 
Crusades, is except in the region of the town hall, a 
modern city, and is flattered by the title of a smaller 
Paris, and indeed it has some features that would do 
credit to its prototype. The ancient city, the core of 
the present one, was surrounded by a moat and wall, 
six miles, as Motley says, in circuit. These have been 
removed within the last thirty years and the space 
levelled and planted with rows of trees, four or six, 
dividing the length into five or seven alleys, two of 
which, the exterior, are paved for heavy traffic, the 
central one macadamized for carriages, a broad dirt 
road left for horsemen, and the rest reserved for foot- 
passengers. Up to the end of October the trees were 
in full leaf, and thousands of nice people in the after- 
noons filled miles of the walks, and indeed they are 
not deserted even now, for the people walk outa 
great deal,and babies are sent abroad every day 
when it does not actually rain, however damp and 
inclement it may be. The babies’ nurses, who sup- 
plant the mother from the hour of birth in all well- 
to-do families, are important and conspicuous person- 
ages. They are mostly stout healthy women from 
the country, whose vigor and abundance are attested 
by the chubby faces of their charges. They have a 
kind of official costume, an ample colored cloth coat, 
and a white cap decked with gay ribbons from which 
fly two long streamers of the same material a quarter 
of a yard wide. The dampness of the climate pre- 
vents any dust rising either from the macadamized 
or dirt roads, and numbers of children play and romp 
under the trees. 

The greater part of the city is outside the circular 
boulevard, and so disposed that probably no house 
is more than a mile from that or some other boule- 
vard. For there are several others connecting with 
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the central one, the principal of which is the Avenue 
Louise, leading to a park called the Bois de la Camn- 
bre, containing about 350 acres, beautifully laid out 
and planted. This park is part of the ancient forest 
of Soiguies, which extends beyond it I know not 
how many miles. There are in the city three 
smaller parks of about thirty acres each, laid out, 
planted,and provided with seats, and in one of them 
a fine band plays every afternoon in pleasant wea- 
ther. Thus there is every inducement to tempt the 
people abroad, and they yield to it in great num- 
bers. 

There are marked differences between what ap- 
pear to be different classes of the population. The 
well dressed and apparently prosperous are of fine 
size, the men tall, straight, and strongly built. I do 
not remember to have anywhere seen such fine look- 
ing men. But neither they nor the women are 
handsome in feature. The poorer looking classes are 
much shorter, but strongly built and of average good 
features, but there are many undersized and a notice- 
able number of dwarfs and hunchbacks. These are, 
in all probability, the children of women exhausted 
with excessive toil, such as we constantly witness, or 
with long hours of sedentary work, or are themselves 
the victims of this last, for children begin to learn 
lace making at the age of five and six years and 
the growth and development of many must be ar- 
rested or distorted by the position the work obliges 
them to maintain. Wages in Belgium are very low, 
yet, probably, not less than ten percent. is spent in 
beer, which, moreover, besides taking so much 
money, generally unfits the man for work on Mon- 
days. The principal food of the working class is 
brown bread, and they form codperative societies 
for maintaining bakeries. To some workmen on a 
strike, recently, their fellows sent 40,000 loaves as 
their contribution. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of the population 
and the consequent poverty of the people, who really 
are in a wretched condition, there is almust no beg- 
gary: that is to say,I don’t think that more than 
once a day, even in the poorest part of this city, will 
one be asked for alms. And the people even of the 
lowest class seem to be comfortably, though very 
meanly,clad. There are no rags. They seem as the 
women say, to keep themselves “ mended up.” And 
this I think I may say is found to be the case every- 
where on the Continent that I have been. In this 
species of thrift the extremely poor are superior to the 
corresponding class at home, and, if I can depend on 
my memory, to the poor of Great Britain and Scot- 
land, where I have not been since 1882. There is no 
such squalor here as we see in England and America. 
Perhaps I should except the vicinity of Naples, but 
from Rome to Brussels [ can confidently say the 
poor appear physically comfortable and have a good 
facial expression—or at least better than have the 
poor at home. 

Brussels has the reputation of being a cheap city 
to live in. If it deserves that reputation, it is be- 
cause of a custom which prevails here more than 
elsewhere, of apportioning prices with great exact- 
ness to quantity given or service rendered. The 





street cars charge from two to five cents, according to 
the distance traveled. A shoe may be mended and 
sent home for three cents, if the work be worth no 
more. Nor are people above availing themselves of 
small economies. The street cars by across partition 
are divided into two compartments one of which is 
a cent cheaper than the other, and the cheaper com- 
partment is nearly always filled before any one takes 
a seat in the other, and with quite as good a class of 
passengers. In this respect, perhaps, living may be 
made cheaper in Brussels, but the first cost of the 
necessaries of life is by no means lower than else- 
where, so far as we can judge. 

It probably conduces to this exactness that as the 
franc, the standard coin, is divided into a hundred 
parts, called centimes, and coins of this small value 
are in circulation, people are able to adjust prices 
more accurately to value than can be done where the 
smallest coin, as with us, isthe cent, equal to five 
centimes. 

There are said to be no large private fortunes in 
Belgium, and probably wealth here is distributed as 
evenly as in any other civilized country. The royal 


family are said to be quite wealthy, but when a 
short time ago, an estate was purchased for young 
Prince Badouin, heir to the throne after his father, 
the cost was only about thirty thousand dollars. 

J. D. McPrerson. 


LEITER FROM GENOA, NEB. 

[From a private letter from a Friend in Genoa, Nebraska, 
dated on the 14th ultimo, we extract the following. — 
Eps. } 

WE have had a very extraordinary, and therefore 
very uncomfortable winter, there being for the past 
month an almost constant succession of storms, 
though not a very great depth of snow. Yet the 
temperature has frequently ranged below zero,—more 
80, in fact, than my records have ever shown before ; 
and to add to our discomforts we have, in common 
with many other sections, suffered from a famine of 
fuel. Our supply being brought from Wyoming Ter- 
ritory,and the mines being owned by the Union Pa- 
cific R. R. Co., they have fixed the freight on all coal 
which would come in competition with them at such 
rates as render it unprofitable to bring it in; and as 
it is not to the interest of the railroad to increase the 
supply above the demand, we have to pay $7 to $8 
per ton for what we can get. But we are looking 
forward hopefully to the Inter-State Commerce Law 
of Congress to set this matter right, being satisfied 
that it is only a question of time. Meanwhile, in our 
cities and towns, those who can afford it are burning 
considerable quantities of anthracite coal at $14 per 
ton, brought from the Lehigh region of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Our new meeting-house (of which thee has doubt- 
less heard), is nearly completed, and mainly but for 
the weather would be now occupied for the purpose 
of its erection. .Without any disposition to boast, I 
think it is the neatest and most comfortable house 
for its purpose, in this section of country. As it differs 
in some respects from other Friends’ meeting-houses, 
I thought perhaps thee might be interested in a brief 








sketch of it. The building is of frame, 24 feet by 36 
feet, placed on a brick foundation raised aboyt 2 feet 
above the ground, with a retiring-room in the rear 
and a vestibule and portico in front, the floor being 
on a level with that of the house so as to make it 
easy to get in and out of wagons. The outside of the 
house as well as the roof, is first covered with boards, 
then with building paper, then with siding and shin- 
gles—the object being to prevent the wind and snow 
from blowing through. The same thing was done in 
regard to the floor so as to insure comfort ; the inside 
walls are plastered and wainscotted about 3 feet from 
the floor, and the ceiling is boarded in the same 
way; all the inside wood work is finished with 
Southern yellow pine as it cost less than good white 
pine, and is oil-finished, as being cheaper than paint 
and easier to keep clean. As all our meetings in our 
yearly meeting are held jointly of men and women, 
we have no need of a partition, and consequently, 
have none in our house. Our “gallery” for the eld- 
ers (if such it can be called) is a platform raised one 
step above the floor with a hand-rail surmounting 
the part in front, with room enough for one row of 
seats on the platform and one in front of it on the 
floor. Our seats are after the style of school furni- 
ture, a combination of wood and iron, and have re- 
versible backs so that they can be used for classes in 
First-day school work. Buck of our house we have 
a shed 64 feet long, for the protection of horses,—the 
only one of the kind that I know of anywhere here, 
but I hope the example may induce others to do 
likewise, as it is clear that a merciful man should be 
merciful to his beast, and there are many who will 
not go to meeting when forced to leave their teams 


—Prof. Charles A. Young, of Princeton, gave an 
address on “ The Planets,” on Fourth-day evening, 
the 18th inst. It was well illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon, and was much enjoyed by all. The College is 
indebted for these annual lectures of Prof. Young to 
the kind liberality of Dr. Susan J. Cunningham, the 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

—Subscriptions to the Endowed Professorship are 
coming in every day. It is hoped that Friends will 
see the great importance of finishing this subscrip- 
tion, and securing the Endowment before the coming 
commencement in the Sixth month. Some who 
have received no appeal, on seeing the notice in this 
paper, have sent in their subscriptions. Let others 
who desire to see our College placed on an equality 
with her sister colleges in this respect, do likewise. 
No college in this country pretends to maintain a 
liberal eourse of study, and a high standard of schol- 
arship, without the aid of large endowments. 


BarRELs are made in the island of Jersey for the 
use of the Channel Islands farmers, which will fold up 
when empty, and thus, having been sent to market, 
can be packed into a small space on the return. The 
staves are fixed upon the hoops so that, the heads be- 
ing removed,they may be rolled up. They are made 
perfect cylinders, and therefore occupy less space for 
the same capacity than ordinary barrels. 
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THE BURDEN. 
TO every one on earth 
God gives a burden, to be carried down 
The road that lies between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free : 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to any eyes; 

And all may see its form and weight and size. 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it there unguessed. 


Thy burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong; 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 

He says, Cast it on me, 

And it shall easy be. 


And those who heed his voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair; 
And hope lights up the way 
Upon the darkest day. 


Take thou thy burden thus 
Into thy hands, and lay it at His feet; 
And, whether it be sorrow or defeat 

Or pain or sin or care, 

Leave it calmly there, 


It is the lonely road 
That crushes out the life and light of heaven; 
But, borne with him, the soul, restored, forgiven, 
Sings out, through all the days, 
Her joy and God’s high praise. 





ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 
‘Who having little yet hath all.” 
A NARROW sphere—how can you call it so? 
Three pairs of baby eyes look up in mine, 
And seem the gates through which a light divine 
Transfigures all my life with tenderest glow. 








Because I eannot paint with artist skill 

The changing colors of the sea and sky ; 
Because I cannot write of visions high, 

And move.you all with pain or joy at will ; 


Because to learning’s shrine no gifts I bring, 

Nor take a foremost stand for woman’s cause ; 
Because I trust unquestioning the laws 

Which bring us snow in winter, birds in spring,— 


You think my life iscircumscribed and cold 
In what should make it helpful, rich, and strong, 
Ah, friend—these happy days are none too long 
For all the loving duties that they hold. 


Nor has the art you love been all denied, 
For loveliest pictures every day I see 

In childhood’s careless grace and movements free, 
From waking morn till dreamy eventide. 


My Edith’s braids, now brown, now golden bright, 
Imprison tints no artist’s brush bas known; 

The baby’s deep blue eyes, which meet my own, 
In living beauty mock all painted light. 


Nor do you know, myjfriend, the critics bold 
We story-tellers in our children find— 

What store of wisdom and of wit combined 
We need to point a moral, new or old. 




































And in reforms are we not learning late 
A still, small voice need not be all in vain? 
These tiny hands may hold great future gain, 
“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


And what in science or philosophy 
Can pass in interest a childish heart 
Feeling its upward way to take its part 
For good or ill in life’s great mystery? 


God help us mothers all to live aright, 
And let our homes all truth and love enfold, 
Feeling that life no loftier aims can¢hold 
Than leading little children to the light. 

EmMaA E. MAREAU. 
THE “BLIZZARDS” OF THENORTHWE 1. 
A LETTER from Dakota to the Boston Journal says: 
The term blizzard is of Western origin, and is in- 
tended to convey to the understanding the nature of 
a wind and snow storm, accompanied by an intense- 
ly cold wave, which for suddenness of approach, vi- 
olence of onset, and appalling consequential horrors 
cannot be adequately expressed by any word known 
to dictionary makers. To speak of these peculiar storms 
as snow storms, in the sense that the term is ordinari- 
ly understood would be misleading. They may be more 
correctly termed cloud-bursts of what bas been aptly 
called ice dust, of great extent, violence and long 
duration, so compact and firm as to be impenetrable 
to both: sight and hearing, even in their own short 
range. When it is considered that this ice dust is 
frequently driven through the air by an intensely 
cold wind, ata velocity of from thirty to fifty miles 
an hour, it can be easily imagined how very small 
are the chances of escape to man or beast who is un- 
fortunate enough to be caught in a blizzard at any 
considerable distance from shelter. I will here re- 
mark that these terrfiic storms are always preceded 
by several days of remarkably warm and pleasant 
winter weather. It was onthe 7th and 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1873, that I, having been a resident of North- 
western Minnesota, had a personal experience of a 
blizzard which, for severity and disastrous conse- 
quences, has had no parallel since -until the recent 
one that swept over the great Northwest, causing 
such terrible suffering and loss of life to both man 
and beast. For four or five days preceding the ap- 
proach of the blizzard referred to, the weather had 
been mild and springlike, especially was the forenoon 
of the day the storm began warm, sunny and delight- 
ful, luring men to the meadows for hay, to the “ tim- 
bers” for fuel, or to town for business or pleasure. 
The wind blew freshly from the south and east till 
noon, when of a sudden it ceased and was succeeded 
for a brief period by an ominous calm that could al- 
most be felt. Whoever turned his eye towards the 
northwest might have observed a black cloud rapid- 
ly approaching without comprehending its frightful 
significance. It is proverbial among seamen that a 
nor’wester in winter on the coast of New England 
always comes “butt end first.” In this instance, 
though far from the Atlantic coast, the old nautical 
adage was fully and fearfully verified. In less than 
half an hour after the south wind had fallen calm, 
the storm was upon us in all its fury. It is doubtful 
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if a man had been approaching my house at a dis- 
tance of thirty rods, ten minutes after the storm 
struck, would have reached it. Being myself warm- 
ly housed, abundantly supplied with wood, water, 
and provisions, I suffered nothing except from the 
consciousness that whoever might be so luckless as 
to be exposed to the pitiless peltings of that storm 
must inevitibly perish. I was then living upon a 
prairie farm four miles from town and a mile or 
more from my nearest neighbors. AsI listened to 
the howling of the tempest and pondered upon the 
fury and force of the elements I was inspired with a 
sense of my inconsequence and the overwhelming 
majesty of the powers of nature, which I will not 
attempt to describe. At the end of twenty-four hours 
the storm subsided,so that the young man living 
with me was able to climb into the gable-end door 
of my barn and feed the stock. It was a day later 
before they could be watered. 


CALIFORNIA SUBMARINE VALLEYS. 


PROF. GEORGE DAVIDSON has recently, in the 
“Bulletin of the California Academy of Sciences,” 
described the submarine valleys which have been 
discovered by the Coast Survey along the California 
shore. The hundred fathom line is here usually 
about ten miles wide, and beyond this the descent is 
rapid to 500 or 600 fathoms. This marginal plateau 
is at various points intersected by more or less abrupt 
valleys, which, breaking through the hundred fathom 
curve, die out in the deeper water. One of these, sit- 
uated in Monterey Bay, heads toward the lowlands 
at the mouth of the Salmas River; another, farther 
to the south, is at the eastern entrance of Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, and there are others near or in Car- 
mel Bay. But the most remarkable of these depres- 
sions are to the north of San Francisco, scattered 
along the bold rocky coast which stretches north and 
south of Cape Mendocino, the most westerly point of 
California and of the United States (excluding Alas- 
ka). Within forty or fifty miles of the shore, south 
of this cape, the plateau of the Pacific reaches a 
depth of 2,000 to 2,400 fathoms. Just north of a sub- 
marine ridge extending from Point Delgada to Shel- 
ter Cove a deep valley runs sharply into the coast- 
line, ending one and a quarter mile from shore. At 
its head this valley is 100 fathoms deep, but it deep- 
ens to 200 fathoms at the point where it breaks 
through the 100 fathom line. The sides are very 
steep. Between this valley and Point Gorda is an- 
other depression which reaches a depth of 520 
fathoms, or about two-thirds of a mile, at the point 
where it breaks through the hundred fathom line; 
and between Point Gorda and Cape Mendocfha there 
is still another which is 430 fathoms deep at a point 
six and a half miles southwest by south from that 
cape. The last valley is a wide one with green mud 
at its bottom. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by looking for- 
ward to things which you cannot see, and could not 
understand if you saw them.—Charles Kingsley. 
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INDIAN BOYS AT WORK. 


THE Pipe of Peace is the title of a small four page pa- 
per, issued in the interests of the Genoa Indian 
School, at Genoa, Nebraska. It is published semi- 
monthly and is in charge of two of the boys of the 
School. It is quite creditable in workmanship, and 
will, without doubt, be an efficient helper in various 
ways to the School. Among the items of interest we 
note the following in the issue of Ist mo. 14, 1888: 

“A tailor and shoe shop have been added to the 
industrial departments of the school. Both are well 
under way. The boys are greatly interested in the 
work. Some twenty pairs of shoes have been turned 
out, and thirty uniforms are under way. It will not 
be long before all manufacturing will be done on the 
school premises. A blacksmith shop will soon be 
started, followed by a wheel-wright establishment. 

“The boys are busy hauling ice and filling the ice 
house. The ice is very fine, ranging from twenty to 
twenty-four inches thick.” 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go.—Dumb Animals. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A remarkable engineering feat has just been carried 
out in China in the face of unusual physical obstacles. This 
was the stretching of a steel cable of seven strands across 
the Luan River by Mr. A. de Linde, a Danish civil engi- 
neer, aided only by unskilled Chinese labor. The cable is 
strung from two points 4,648 feet apart. The height of one 
support is 447 feet above the present level of the river and 
the second support 737 feet above it. The vertex over the 
water is seventy-eight feet. The Chinese cable is the long- 
est but one in the world. The telegraph air cable across 
the Kistna has a span of 5,070 feet; two similar cables 
across the Ganges, one 2,900 and the other 2,830 feet. A 
third line of 1,135 feet crosses the Hooghly, and in the 
United States there is one over the Missouri of 2,000 feet. 
—Indiana Engineering. 

—The first instance of the holding of a regular meeting 
of an English scientific socitcy in this country will occur 
next fall, when the Council of the Iron and Steel Institute 
of England will meet here, probably in December. They 
come upon the invitation of American iron and steel man- 
ufacturers. Two hundred and fifty members, including 
some of the most prominent manufacturers and scientists 
of England and Germany, Westphalia, Sweden, Italy, and 
Spain, have promised to attend the meeting.—American 
Machinist. 

—The floating gardens on the rivers of Cashmere are 
formed by the long sedges being interwoven into a mat, 
earth being superimposed thereupon, and the stalks finally 
cut under water, thus releasing them from the bottom of 
the lake. They are usually about twenty by twelve yards 
in size. A dishonest Cashmiri will sometimes tow his 
neighbor’s garden away from its moorings, and thus ap- 
propriate its produce, which generally includes cucurbita- 
ceous fruits and vegetables and a fine description of grape. 
—The Highlands of India. 

—During the year 1886, the number of persons killed 
by wild animals and venomous snakes in Hindostan, was 
24,841. This is an increase of 1,934 over the figures for 


the previous year. The fatalities from snake-bites rose 
from 20,142 to 22,134; while wild animals killed 2,707 per- 
sons, as compared with 2,765 in 1885. Tigers were respon- 
sible for 928 deaths and wolves for 222, these figures show- 
ing 90 more deaths from tigers and 26 fewer from wolves 
as compared with the preceding year. Elephants, leopards, 
bears, hyenas, wild-boars, bisons, wild-hogs, jackals, alli- 
gators, crocodiles, wild-cats and panthers had also their 
quota of victims. 

—Nowhere in Europe have so many women crowded 
into the university lecture-rooms as in Russia. In 1886, 
there were 779 female students at the Russian universities. 
Of these, 243 were in the philosophical department, 500 in 
the physico-mathematical department, 36 studied only 
mathematics. Of these 779,587 were members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 137 were Jewesses. 748 were single, and 
31 were married. The majority were daughters of noble, 
political, and military officials,—namely, 437 ; 84 were cler- 
gyman’s daughters; 125 merchant’s daughters, etc. In 
addition to these, there are several hundred Russian wo- 
men studying at non-Russian universities, principally in 
Switzerland and in Paris. The majority study medicine. 

—In a speech at Carnarvon, Wales, Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan said there had been no public house on his estate 
for thirty years. Among his tenants, it is asserted, there 
is no pauperism and “ absolutely no discontent.” 

—Europe has 121,205 miles of railroad, and America has 
155,757 miles; Asia, 13,791; Africa, 4,285, and Australia, 
8,045. Thus the total of the world is 303,083 miles. These 
figures show that America possesses more miles of railroad 
than all the rest of the world.—The Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal. 

—A syndicate of United States capitalists propose to 
build a railway from Quebec to the most easterly point of 
Labrador, from whence they will run fast steamers to Eng- 
land in eighty-four hours. By this route a traveler could 
leave Washington, D. C., on a Monday evening, and eat his 
dinner in England on the following Saturday.— Exchange. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HEAVY snows and extreme cold interfered greatly, for 
some days last week, with the operations of railroads in 
New York State and New England. 

THE strike of the coal miners in the Schuylkill region 
continues, and no coal of any consequence is being mined 
there. The Reading Railroad authorities refuse to submit 
the differences to arbitration, asserting that “there is 
nothing to arbitrate.” Meanwhile, much more than the 
usual quantity of coal is being mined in the Lackawanna 
and Wyoming regions, and the supply is sufficient for the 
demand, though prices to consumers have been unreason- 
ably raised in this city and elsewhere. 

Proressor Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, for many 
years professor of botany at Harvard College, died in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on the 30th ult., aged 77 years. 

A DESPATCH from I’rovidence, Rhode Island, says the 
city of Bristol, Warren, East Greenwich, and other wayside 
towns were badly shaken up on the night of the 29th ult. 
by a dynamite explosion in Newport harbor, where efforts 
were being made to clear the harbor of the unparalleled ice 
fields. It is twenty miles from Greenwich and thirty from 
Providence, where houses were shaken very perceptibly. 

OnE! of the fishing fleet arrived at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, from the Western bank on the 30th ult., being the 
first arrival from off shore for ten days. Her captain re- 
ported the gales of the last four weeks as being the severest 
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he ever experienced. He thinks the fleet on the banks 
must have suffered severely and that many disasters will 
be reported. 

On the 20th ult., the Signal Corps Station at Nantucket 
reported upwards of fifty vessels in the ice near Nantucket ; 
and from Great Point to Tuckernuck Shoals many of them 
were adrift, having lost anchors and chains. The ice was 
ten inches or more thick, and the most powerful tugs could 
render them no assistance. 

Tue Pennsylvania Board of Pardons, at its meeting last 
week, decided to reopen the case of Samuel Johnson, the 
colored man who was convicted of the murder of John 
Sharpless, (of Delaware county, Pa.), and was to have been 
hanged on the 8th of this month. 
peatedly mentioned in this paper. 


The case has been re- 


Tue U.S. Senate has approved the Postal Convention 
recently concluded between the United States and Canada, 
By this convention articles of every kind or nature which 
are admitted to the domestic mails of either country will 


be admitted at the same rates of postage, and under the | 


same conditions and classifications to the mails exchanged 
between the two countries. 
next month. 

Ertre SHATTUCK,a young school teacher, was so se- 
verely frozen in Holt county, Nebraska, during the late 
blizzard, that on the 27th inst. she had both her legs ampu- 
tated, and, it is thought, will live. On the night of the 


storm she took refuge in a hay-stack, but was unable to 


burrow deep enough to entirely avoid freezing. 


NOTICES. 


«”* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meet this (Sev- 
enth-day) evening, Second month 4th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Parlor, 1520 Race street. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


x 


*,* The Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia have arranged for a social gathering in the 
Parlor and Library Room at Race street, on Seventh-day 
evening, 11th inst., at 7 o’clock, to which the members are 
invited. Also such Friends who have not yet transferred 
their certificates, and others who are not members but at- 
tend the meetings at Race street, West Philadelphia, or 
Girard Avenue are solicited to be in attendance. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
wholesomeness 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING PowbDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


It is to go into effect the Ist of 





*,.* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 
Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race St., Phila. 
Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, Pelbam, Ont. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
27. Canada Half-Yearly Meeting Pickering, Ont. 
28. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
29. Southern, Camden, Del.: 


27. 


*,* The next Conference of Parents, Teachers, School 
Committees, and others interested will be held under the 
care of ‘**The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends” on Seventh-day, Second month 
4th, 1888, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

Punctual attendance is desired. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

Ist. Kindergarten Material in Primary Work. Subject 
illustrated with a class. 

2d. How to make Geography interesting. 

All interested are invited. 

Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwur st 
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RE E Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
‘ 44 LANDRETHS’ 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 

Price List of 


-GARDEN:+:SEEDS: 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, | 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in- | 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


# CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0... J. 


co’s 





THE DINGEE & CON 


EADING SPECIALTIES. 






VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
AMEINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
EW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 





rte bh aa Moon Flower, ae Spring a. 
verything sen fel 
TAL E VeoeyaBL ey, ane t safely 
gees ic Nove pee. describes Ov 
T faa "ahBig ST "gS, and wa gRoses: 
reenhouses, 
20 ca ented ose SG 
ROSE GRO WES: ROVE, CHESTER co., Pa. 
FIRST - CLASS: FIRST LIEN 
per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
WALTER DARLADOOS, Gasseanen, KANSAS, 
Amos AciBorn & Co., 


bib! IES, Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderfu 
TIES in all coe 
nites and 5 anythi a e a 
rge 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtams. 





ParLor, Drntne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpriInGs, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestwurs? 








F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON Hanp. LADIES 
SHoxrs A SPECIALTY. 








| 


| 


— | NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


$2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), 


1,000,000. 








DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 

can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th eae. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


MY SELECTION OF (PA TTERNS 


a” * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS, OIL CLotuHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rves, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


PTET Beiotey = BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SEconD STREET, PHILA. 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 
GEORGE Ww. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MorRTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Pertem & Lancaster Avenue. 


Lypia A. Murpzry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 





Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 25 c. 
Felt or Aya aoe Seger (in all new a 25 c. 
Beautifu ica — 20 c. 
White Blank aslowas . 8e. 


4% Samples sent free to the canes, ‘Estimates made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
mes MARKET ST., PHILA, 





For 1388 is better “than ever, and ace E in ET Ds. 


of every person « BULB: buying 
It on: 


PLANTS LBS, tains s EE DS, 


thousands of be: BUL BS nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest paew 
for honest goods, Price of oe only 10 cents, includ. 
ing a Cer = “sur: ood for 10 cents BEE psi Seeds. 
AMES VICK, 5 SMAN, 
cobecten. N. ¥, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D ] X ON PHitapEeLPus, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and HandoomelyLingrowed. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and UF ae cent. MORTGAGES and its oon FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special osit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 


ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. ‘& Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, — 8. — nthe Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas _Woodnutt, ‘Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCS=:* 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 ¢ interest coupons attached. ne eee a one Eee. be exchange.’ for 6 & First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Com in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds oO by, THE FARM > LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 
This is a great opportunity fer persons of sw:.ll means. 


& DEBENTURE BONDS <2 2civsst>" 
ee ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with full information, and ials, address 


-~ J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Dooienate, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York } Manager, 243 Broadway. 


ORTGAGE Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 

onan cmamg—ees, ing the past five years we have furnished these 64 and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 

on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and.Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% asx. DES MOINES LOAN | & TRUST COMPANY. 7 dav 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 1 88 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD ForsyTHE, Mang’ r. Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N.J.| J. A tus McCaulley. Atty, WiL., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt. aap, J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J. | Wm. T. Barber, Att'y, West C hester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, N.J 
Reliable Correspondents desired in a few other localities. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 §. vaen ormeel Poa 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . 

SURPL 

SESEEVE, LIABILITY, 


’ 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER. 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia. 








